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Being One and Many Among the Others: 
Muslim Diversity in the Context of 
South Asian Religious Pluralism 


Dominique-Sila Khan 


Having one of the largest Muslim populations in the world, India 

. is, according to its Constitution, a ‘secular state’ where people are 
free to practise the religion of their choice or to abstain from pro- 
fessing any particular faith. The official census conducted every 
ten years has long ceased to ask citizens about their caste (jati). 
However, it continues to register their religious affiliation, as did 
the British census during the colonial period. Although figures 
may be misleading, they certainly reflect some aspects of the real- 
ity: about 12 per cent of the people register themselves as followers 
of Islam — and it is often asserted that, if the partition between 
India and Pakistan had not taken place, Muslims would presently 
have made up more than a quarter of the total population. At this 
juncture, two important questions arise: What actual choice do 
the citizens have (in terms of categories in censuses) when asked 
about their religion? And what motivates a secular state such as 
India to register a person’ religious affiliation? 

Let me examine the first question. Theoretically, in a secular 
democratic state, citizens may reply to such questions as they 
wish, regardless of official classifications. They may declare that 
they have no religion or propose their own, even invented, 
denomination. However, in India, since its independence, the 
majority of answers given by citizens responding to the question 
of religious affiliation in censuses have fallen into the officially 
recognized categories of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Buddhist, 
Sikh, Jain, Jew and Parsi. There are very few respondents 
who place themselves outside these categories and state, for 
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example, that they have no religion, are ‘atheists, ‘animists’ or 
‘Mohammedan Hindus.' 

The current situation has its roots partly in the British colonial 
period when some of these categories were introduced. Such cate- 
gories, the juridical process by which they were enforced, and the 
manner in which they were adopted by locals and the state, trig- 
gered a complex process which resulted in a limited number of 
options from amongst which people are practically obliged to 
choose when responding to an official census.” 

The second question, concerning the state’s motivation, can be 
understood in terms of law and, particularly, of personal law. 
Categories such as “Hindw’ and ‘Muslim derive from a model of 
governance established by the British in colonial Bengal in 1857, 
after the assumption of direct rule by the Crown, and later 
adopted, by and large, throughout the Raj. This model was essen- 
tialist and binary: one could be classified as ‘Hindu’ or ‘Muslim. . 
Such a process was achieved after having considerably simplified 
the former colonial legal formulations that were much more com- 
plex, such as the one applied until a certain period in the Bombay 
Presidency.’ The Raj’s formula of communal governance was sub- 
sequently adopted by secular India, with the similar purpose of 
applying different personal laws to distinct communities. 

Hence, the creation of a law defined as ‘Hindu personal law’ or 
‘Muslim personal law’ demanded that the categories of Hindu and 
Muslim should also be properly defined in the Constitution, so 
that laws could be applied without difficulty. As has often been 
remarked, this resulted in a rather paradoxical situation. That is to 
say, the classification, which has been established by a secular state 
in order to ensure the freedom of its citizens, has consequences 
that affect the very ideal of secularism espoused in the Indian 
Constitution. While the legal structure inherited from the colo- 
nial period is preserved, plurality is transformed into a simplistic 
binary division, and pluralism tends to-be replaced by dualism. 
No room seems to be left for those who stand ‘on the threshold? 
Does this reflect what one can observe in contemporary India? 

This paper is an attempt to examine the self-expressions of indi- 
viduals and communities about their personal and commis#abtidar.com 
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identity as a form of counterpoint to those same expressions, as 
they are re-presented in official documents such as a constitution 
or acensus.’ It also attempts to provide some means of understand- 
ing how plurality may be understood in South Asia. My discussion 
is based on examples from fieldwork conducted in North India, 
mainly Rajasthan and Gujarat, during the last twelve years. 


Being One: The construction of Islam as a 
uniform religion in South Asia 


When asked which community they belong to (the'word ‘commu- 
nity in Hindustani is generally expressed as jati - which means 
‘caste’), most Indian Muslims simply reply ‘musulman’. Whereas, 
were the same persons to answer this very question asked by their 
co-religionists, they might define themselves more specifically 
by mentioning their jati, which, among the Ajlafs,° generally cor- 
respond to a traditional occupation such as lohar (blacksmith), 
kasai (butcher), manihar (bangleseller), or, among the Ashrafs, 
the Sayyids (descendants of the Prophet’s family), the Mughals 
(descendants of the Mughals rulers) or others. All this shows that, 
in the South Asian context, Islam appears as one uniform religion 
only when confronted with the ‘other’. 


Muslims as Muslims 


Three years ago, during a trip to Kutch, in Gujarat, I visited the 
well-known tomb of the sixteenth-century Nizari Ismaili Muslim 
missionary Pir Dadu, located in Bhuj (the Nizari Ismailis are a 
branch of Shi‘i Muslims). The sajjada-nishin (spiritual successor 
of the Pir) was not there, but there was a caretaker (mujavar) and 
I asked him about his community — curious to see if he would be 
aware of Pir Dadu’s Ismaili-Shi‘i connections. The mujavar (a 
modest title he claimed for himself) initially responded to my 
questions concerning religious affiliation by stating: “Well, I am a 
Muslim, of course ...? Dissatisfied with this too brief answer, I 
said: “Yes, indeed, I know, but what kind of Muslim are you?’ He 
looked puzzled and did not reply. Eventually, because I insistéeb'Re¢4".co™ 
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repeated: ‘Isn't it clear? I said I was a Muslim ... a Muslim is a 
Muslim ...? ‘Sunni or Shi‘a?’ I asked. He answered: ‘I am a Sunni. 
‘And what about Pir Dadu?’ I added. ‘He was also a Sunni, of 
course, replied the mujavar. 


The idea of a single Islam 


The above example refers to the contemporary Indian context. I 
would argue that it reflects a phenomenon that emerged about 
one century ago, out of the British colonial context. From the 
colonial operations of classification and communal governance 
resulted perceptions and articulations about religion which were 
wholly different from those articulated prior to colonization. The 
dominant framework which colonial officials worked with was 
that there was ‘one form of Hinduism’ and that there was ‘one 
form of Islam. Indeed, it has been argued that the term “Hinduism 
did not exist until the eighteenth-nineteenth century, and that 
there had not been, in the past, one single Indic faith that could 
be named as such. Hinduism, as it is now understood, is partially 
the consequence of colonial imagination. But it was also adopted 
and used by local revivalist organizations such as the Sanatan 
Dharm Movement and by philosophers like Vivekananda. Thus, 
while the British conceived of Hinduism on the model of the 
world’s ‘great religions, along with Christianity and Islam, 
reformists spared no effort to prove — and eventually create — the 
timeless existence of one single indigenous Hindu creed, the 
‘sanatan dharm’ - the eternal religion.’ 

As for Islam, the issue is more complex. The apparently simple 
way of distinguishing between ‘one faith’ and a mere jumble of 
beliefs and practices, by determining the historical existence of 
one founder and the authority of one scripture, may be mislead- 
ing. The fact of having a common origin and heritage does not 
necessarily result in the formation of a religion that can be unam- 
biguously perceived as one. The bitter controversies and the 
bloody wars that have been fought between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, or Sunnis and Shi‘is, at various times in history provide 


ample evidence for this. raalaatidancon 
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In the field of Islamic studies, emphasis on the extraordinary 
diversity of past and present Muslim traditions is a relatively new 
trend. Aziz Esmail has suggested that it is only in the modern 
period that a new self-consciousness emerged, that was partly a 
product of Muslim reaction to Western imperial power. One of 
the results of this process was an idea of Islam which gave birth to 
a new obsession: ‘separating the “Islamic” from the “non-Islamic”.”* 
Indeed, Esmail states: 


what many text-books on Islam assume to be the standard defini- 
tion of Islam is by and large an uncritical assumption. It assumes an 
orthodoxy when, in fact, the orthodox definition was the outcome 
of a long historical process. This process was a struggle in which 
many intellectual actors who had once been prominent on the 
stage were treated as marginal.’ 


I should like to briefly recall the different factors that contributed 
to the construction ofa uniform Islam and the notion of a single 
Muslim community in India between the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. In his book entitled 
The Origins and Development of the Tablighi Jama‘at (1920- 
2000),'° Yoginder Sikand provides a survey of the various Muslim 
movements that influenced India before and after independence. 
It shows how the formation of this ummat could occur only by 
reforming or abolishing beliefs and practices (i.e. what is often 
referred to collectively as ‘popular Islam’) that were characteristic 
of a good part of the local population. Such beliefs and practices 
were condemned as shirk (heresy) and bidat (innovation). These 
reformers used a powerful ‘language of shared symbols serving an 
abstract concept of community." 

The climate of these religious reforms was highly political, in 
which social status along with other means of accessing power was 
at stake. Thus, like their Hindu counterparts, members of the 
Muslim elite ‘felt the need for numbers’? - in order to maintain or 
improve their position in a country where the ‘others’ were the 
majority. This ‘race for numbers’ resulted in the gradual construc- 
tion of a Muslim community and of one Islam which, ultimatebytidar.com 
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were placed in opposition to one imagined Hindu community’’ 
and a uniform Hinduism. At this juncture, it would be interesting 
to examine the extent to which such ideas are expressed in con- 
temporary India. 


Uniformity as sélidarity: A minority’s concern 


The issue connected with the formation of a new Muslim ummat 
in post-independence India deserves to be briefly discussed here. 
It cannot be separated from the various attempts that were made 
at shaping one single Hindu identity. Paradoxically, if Pakistan has 
not yet achieved the process that should transform it into a ‘fully 
fledged’ Muslim state, secular India, with its majority of people 
referred to as Hindus, may well be on its way to creating a Hindu 
nation, albeit unwittingly. In order to become a reality, the ‘inferi- 
ority complex of the majority, as Jaffrelot has it, supposes a 
number of conscious calculations that ultimately appears as a 
‘game of numbers:'* That is, the alleged threat posed by Muslims 
in India to Hindus, and their supposedly aggressive missions of 
conversions, has its counterpart in the invention of a Hindu ‘resis- 
tance movement. This perceived threat, in turn, appears to trigger 
reactions among Muslims.'° 

As such, within the contemporary Indian context, the unity of 
Islam (among Muslims) may be regarded as imagined, insofar as it 
may be perceived as a temporary wave of religious solidarity. In 
the same way that sectarian quarrels within a religious commu- 
nity are downplayed when threatened by a common ‘external 
other’ but resurface in times of peace; present-day uniform pre- 
sentations of Muslims in India and elsewhere are likely to be 
shattered in the future. In some cases, the unity between one’s co- 
religionists is not a positive construction but a negative one. 
Ironically, it may result in the imagined uniformity of the religion 
of the adversary. 

Among the factors that contribute to the idea that there are, 
indeed, monoliths such as Hinduism, Judaism and Christianity 
are the various discourses in which a certain number of character- 
istics continue to be seen as ‘typical of one religion: Some of thes€dar.com 
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stereotypes are reinforced when there are fears or responses to real 
or imaginary threats, naive testimonies of recognition or even 
blind fascination. Some of these stereotypes are, indeed, so endur- 
ing that they continue to be repeated without any consideration 
for the facts on the ground. 

Take, for instance, the issue of violence versus non-violence. 

The colonial imagination in India saw and re-presented Islam 
(and perhaps, by extension, all Muslims themselves) as basically 
and intrinsically violent: not only its history, but its very roots 
were supposed to account for this phenomenon. Non-violence 
(Sanskrit, ahimsa), on the other hand, is often believed to be a 
creation of ‘Hindu’ and related indigenous religious movements, 
such as Buddhism and Jainism. Let me provide one example from 
‘Hindu’ popular history which suggests an alternative reading of 
this widespread assumption. 

A local legend, nowadays told mostly by Muslims, seeks to 
legitimate the present form of the goddess cult of Shila Devi, an 
aspect of Kali, whose image was brought from Bengal in the 
sixteenth century and is enshrined in the royal temple of Amber, 
the former capital of Jaipur State. According to an oral tradition, 
human sacrifices to Shila Devi were regularly performed until, in 
the sixteenth century, a Sufi saint appeared and taught the goddess 
a lesson, forcing her to renounce this custom and be content with 
animal sacrifices. Gebi Pir, as the mysterious mystic is referred to, 
still has a shrine at Amber, where he is equally worshipped by 
Muslims and Hindus. 

In the legend, non-violence appears as a characteristic of Islam 
rather than of Hinduism. Here, the dichotomy between the tenets 
of Islam and the ‘barbarian’ custom of human sacrifices, portrayed 
as typical of the Hindu warrior-princes, is played up. 

Tradition has it that Man Singh, the very ruler who installed 
the sacred image and once allowed the cruel ceremony to be 
performed, became a devotee of the Muslim saint. It may not 
be out of place to add that Raja Man Singh I was also Akbar’s 
commander-in-chief, and that his campaign in Bengal, from 
where he brought the idol, was fought on behalf of the Mughal 
emperor. realpatidar.com 
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Similarly, Mahatma Gandhi's ideal and ‘strategy’ of non- 
violence has often been misinterpreted. Many scholars have 
argued that this ideal originated from Gandhi's native region, 
Gujarat, where Jainism was still influential. Indeed, the Jains are 
known for their reluctance to kill the smallest creature — a trait 
that has become one of the most worn-out clichés repeated by 
Westerners but also by Indians, including the Jains themselves. 
Similarly, Gandhi’s highly praised tolerance for different systems 
of belief is regularly perceived as a characteristic of a ‘tolerant’ and 
‘universal’ Hinduism. Actually, an often forgotten chapter of his 
life concerns his association with the Pranami movement, whose 
seventeenth-century founders espoused and practised tolerance 
and passive resistance. The grand and encompassing vision of the 
religious leaders of the Pranami, tradition declared their religion 
to be the fulfilment of all other previous, albeit incomplete, reli- 
gions. What is crucial is that Gandhi's early associations with 
the movement have been considerably underplayed, if not con- 
sciously obliterated, in numerous biographies on him, as well as in 
his autobiography.’® 

In his autobiography, Gandhi admits, en passant, that his 

mother, Putli Bai, was a Pranami and that he himself, in his child- 
hood, followed his mother who introduced him to this religion: he 
went to their shrine in Porbandhar and, as is still the custom 
for the contemporary followers of the movement, read from the 
Gita as well as from the Qur’an.!? What Gandhi omits is the fact 
that the holy scripture of the sect, the Qulzam Sharif, explicitly 
‘defines the Pranami religion as ‘Islam’ or ‘din-e-islam’, as does 
the seventeenth-century biography of its founders, the Bitak of 
Laldas — never calling it Pranami or Nijanandi, as it is currently 
done. Indeed, the Pranami movement is often portrayed by non- 
Pranamis (when not by Pranamis themselves) as one of the 
numerous Hindu ‘orthodox’ Vaishnava sects that flourished in 
India. 

In a central episode of the hagiography of Mahamati Prannath, 
one of the founders and the main sacred figure of the Pranamis, 
there is an encounter between Prannath’s twelve disciples and 
the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, one of the ‘selected soutls)@kidar.com 
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‘ummat-i-khass, whom the master strives to awaken. However, 
failing to recognize his real self, Aurangzeb sends his soldiers to 
put the faithful into jail. It is at this juncture that Prannath’s disci- 
ples consciously resort to ‘passive resistance’ - a strategy that is 
said to originate in the ideal of non-violence.'* 

In sum, Gandhi's early association with the Pranami tradition 
may suggest (contrary to the present declarations) that the ‘father 
of the nation’ was not a ‘fully fledged’ Hindu: he was, at least, dur- 
ing the first years of his life, more of a crypto-Muslim. As he 
readily admits when alluding to the Pranamis (although these 
words are seldom quoted): “.. many people thought they were 
secretly Muslim ....!° 

However, the point I wish to make here is not so much about 
origins as about the politics of religious representation: how 
would we categorize the Pranamis? How do contemporary catego- 
rizations account for the historical development of such groups 
and their multi-stranded and sophisticated discourses and prac- 
tices? The case of the Pranamis exemplifies the limits of labels 
such as ‘Islam’ and ‘Hinduism. 


Being Many: Plurality and pluralism 


For many non-Muslim Indians today, the word ‘Muslim has a 
restricted meaning: it refers most often exclusively to Sunnis. The 
same can be said of the term “Hindu; which is generally restricted 
to Brahmins and members of the upper castes.” 

The diversity amongst Muslims, when expressed, is often 
spoken about in terms of simple dichotomies, such as Sunni/Shi‘i, 
exoteric (legalistic)/esoteric (Sufi), ba-shar/be-shar (orthodox/ 
heterodox), tolerant Chishtis/intolerant Naqshbandis, etc.7! 

Such dichotomies do not correspond to the situation on the 
ground (both in the past and in the present) and appear full of 
contradictions and exceptions. For example, the Shi‘is also con- 
sider themselves to be ‘orthodox’ Muslims, and some Sufis have 
been fierce guardians of Sunnism. The point of the matter is that 
the types of Muslims mentioned above live in contemporary India 
in various configurations and guises. realpatidar.com 
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Not only do all these classes of Muslims exist in modern India, 
but many more types can be found. Actually, new complexities 
emerge at every stage of field inquiry. Apart from the fact that 
these traditional divisions do not cover the whole range of Islamic 
traditions, they are often expressed with multiple caveats. Con- 
fronted with reality, the factual and ‘passive’ plurality of Islam 
gives way to a dynamic pluralism that plays an important role at 
the social and economic levels. Traditional divisions become mere 
clichés that hardly coincide with the facts. 

I will illustrate the phenomenon of pluralism with a scene I 
once saw. Seated under the stone canopy of a small chilla (ceno- 
taph), four Muslims who came to worship the same pir each 
exemplified a particular version of Islam: the first one, who was 
a royal musician, wore the traditional red turban ( pagri) typical 
of the Maharaja's servants; the second wore a white skullcap, a 
fashion conventionally associated with Sunni Muslims; the third 
person donned a tall cap, usually associated with Sufis (Muslim 
mystics); and the fourth devotee wore the white and red headgear 
often associated with Arabs. 

Let me propose here another typology that completes, but also 
challenges, the conventional divisions that have been mentioned 
above. This three-fold classification emerged from long fieldwork 
conducted mainly in Rajasthan and Gujarat. I will first introduce 
and describe these categories, before trying to analyse their mean- 
ing for the concept of pluralism. 


Multi-Islamic Islam: Many Muslims in the mind of 
one Muslim 


The weight of traditions, the impact of reforms, ambition and fear, 
shame and pride are factors which combine within a single 
person: he or she wishes to remain faithful to sacred traditions 
and, at the same time, to be perceived as ‘civilized’ and ‘modern. 
Let me describe the case of Abdul Sattar, the caretaker of a tiny 
chilla located in Jaipur and dedicated to a mysterious Sufi saint 
popularly known as ‘Sarpvale Baba’ (lit. the Snake Pir), who 
simultaneously appears as a be-shar qalandar (wandering. Sufi... osha 
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mystic) and as an ‘orthodox’ Sunni. Abdul Sattar’s personal story 
accounts for the phenomenon that endows him, like many of his 
co-religionists in India, with a kind of multiple personality. This 
Ajlaf, born into a poor family, became the disciple of an Aghori 
yogi” (Hindu ascetic), before being accepted as the main murid 
of a Muslim wandering dervish who once attended the chilla of 
Sarapvala Baba. After his pir’s death, Abdul Sattar became the new 
caretaker of the shrine. Although he may be conventionally classi- 
fied as a ‘Sunni, like many traditional qgalandars, Abdul Sattar did 
not initially follow the shari‘a. A few years ago, he was approached 
by a learned Muslim, who may have been a member of the 
Tablighi Jama‘at or of a similar reforming organization. This per- 
son attempted to correct what he regarded as Abdul Sattar's 
ignorance. Be this as it may, the man taught Abdul Sattar (among 
others) how to perform the five daily prayers and how to read the 
Qur’an. Abdul Sattar accepted his teaching and declared that he 
would abide by the Sunni shari‘a. However, he never thought of 
relinquishing his position at the shrine of Sarpvale Baba, whose cult 
is strongly condemned by some Sunnis, owing to the ambiguous 
status of the shrine’s eponymous founder.” In fact, Abdul Sattar 
effectively superimposed onto his former beliefs and practices the 
elements that were taught to him by the member of the reforming 
organization. This character embodies in Abdul Sattar different and 
seemingly contradictory aspects of Islam, but it is worthwhile not- 
ing that these contradictions do not seem to concern him. 


_Crypto-Islam: Imamshahi and Ismaili Guptis 
This category is partly the consequence of precautionary dissimu- 
lation or tagiyya, as practised during different periods of history 
by numerous Shi‘i communities in South Asia. The case of the 
Nizari Ismaili communities in South Asia is illustrative of this 
practice: the Nizaris survived in the guise of Sunni Sufis or Hindus 
of various denominations, being later, for this reason, referred to, 
in some instances, 4\GUptiSiGr Thelsecren ones. The various 


and far-reaching consequences of this practice of precautionary 
dissimulation have not been sufficiently studied.” Here, ;faamidar.com 
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concerned with more recent politics of dissimulation among 
certain Gupti groups as a response to emergent Hindu fundamen- 
talism. Before analysing this aspect, I should like to recall a central 
episode in the early modern history of the Ismailis in India. 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga 
Khan III, attempted to gather around himself members of the 
Nizari community of South Asia, many of whom had for genera- 
tions lived in concealment. Aga Khan III convinced many of his 
followers, who were outwardly living as Hindus, to come out of 
concealment and profess openly their faith, as a branch of Shi‘ 
Islam.” During this time, there were some members of the com- 
munity who adopted Sunnism, Twelver Shi‘ism or became ‘fully 
fledged’ Hindus. Others still chose to remain Guptis. 

Among the latter communities, there were those who accepted 
the Aga Khan as their imam, joining the wider Nizari Ismaili com- 
munity, albeit forming a separate jama‘at referred to as the ‘Gupti 
jama‘at. But there were also those, such as the Imamshahi Guptis, 
who did not join with the Aga Khan and maintained their former 
affiliation to the Imamshahi Satpanth.”” 

For these Imamshahi Guptis, whose centuries-old practice of 

_taqiyya had been used to assume a complex and fluctuating set of 
identities, there has remained the necessity of continuing@@qivyay 
due to the recent threats posed by emerging Hindu right-wing 
organizations in Gujarat and throughout India. In particular, the 
dharm paravartan (conversion) campaign of the VHP (Vishva 
Hindu Parishad or ‘Pan-Hindw’ Committee), which started in the 
late 1980s, forced the Patidars (members of an agricultural caste _ 


representing about 75 per cent of the Imamshahis) who wished to 


follow the traditional Imamshahi Satpanth to remain Guptis.”* 


The story (which was related to migibyjammumiberjofinformants) 
goes as follows. In the (9808)the vujavar of the Pirana shrine, 
Kaka Karsan Das, assuming the Hindu title of Acharya, and claim- 


series of reforms aimed at Ginduizing the’movement inorder to 
make it acceptable to the é group 


of Hindu right-wing organizations and political parties). Such 
Hinduizing efforts included certain modifications in the rituals 
alpatidar.com 
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and in the sacred literature of the Imamshahi Satpanth. At this 
time, those who followed Kaka Karsan Das gave up all pretence of 


being Muslims and strove to prove their ‘original Hindu faith b 
means of confession and practice. CHa comntity 
preferred to resort to taqiyya and continued to secretly perform 
the traditional ceremonies of the Imamshahi Guptis under the 
gaidance Of a/Sayyidiwho claimed descent from Imam Shah, and 
of a few ‘rebellious’ Patidars.” The case of two Satpanthi women 
living at Pirana and belonging to the Kachia Patel community (a 
caste of vegetable sellers) is illustrative of such actions.*° These 
two women claimed to be staunch devotees of the Satpanth and 
they refused to acknowledge the Kaka’s reforms, but, for fear of 
persecution, outwardly accepted the new, Hinduized, version of 
Satpanth. While attending some of the reformed Satpanthi rituals 
organized by Karsan Das, they continued to perform secretly the 
‘original’ version of the Imamshahi ceremonies in Ahmedabad, 
under the guidance of the person whom they regarded as their 
true murshid, the Sayyid who claimed to be the spiritual heir of 
Imam Shah and the gaddi-nishin (hereditary head) of the main 
shrine. 

They also recited in front of me the traditional version of the 
Satpanthi du‘a’ (prayers). These prayers begin with the shahada, 


the Muslim profession of faith. THEPEforeyit is 16gieal to Conclude”) 
that these devotees are true followers of Islam, although outwardly 


(arsangas. Hence, unlike the case of Abdul Sattar described 
above, who knowingly oscillates between two modes of being 
Muslim, the two women outwardly suppress their Muslim identity 
in response to the pressures of an internal other, but maintain 
their beliefs in private. 


Islam as practised by Hindus: The case of Prem Mali 


The third category I should like to examine is that of ‘Islam as 
practised by Hindus. This may sound like a conundrum, but it 
deserves some serious consideration. The fact that many Hindus 
visit Muslim shrines, where they make offerings and vowss)istiqar.com 
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generally analysed and understood in two ways by the authors, 
who have studied this interesting, although quite common, phe- 
nomenon in South Asia. Some scholars view the sharing of 
sacred spaces, times and figures of differing religious traditions 
as the consequence of common belief in the divine power of 
deities and saints.*' The reverence for a specific sacred figure has 
nothing to do with one’s particular creed, but rather transcends 
religious boundaries. Others interpret phenomena such as the 
worship of Muslim pirs by devout Hindus as a reflection of the 
intrinsically eclectic nature of Hinduism. Some devotees them- 
selves insist that going to Muslim shrines and participating in 
Muslim festivals does not prevent them from remaining ‘fully 
fledged’ Hindus. Some Muslims, instead, think that the Hindus 
who worship the pirs do not in any way come closer to Islam, as 
their perception of a Sufi shrine remains ‘typically Hindu’ and 
does not encourage them to change their usual beliefs and rituals. 
Before giving my interpretation of this phenomena, let me pro- 
vide an example of such practices, which I observed during my 
fieldwork in Jaipur. 

The shrine of Mama-Bhanje, located near Jaipur, is one of the 
many Muslim dargahs scattered in the capital of Rajasthan and 
around it. Although the majority of devotees, Muslims and 
Hindus alike, belong to the lower caste groups, mainly artisans’ 
communities such as nilgars and chhipas (respectively Muslim 
and Hindu dyers), the lohars (ironsmiths of both communities), 
kasais and katiks (Muslim and Hindu butchers) and malis (Hindu 
gardeners), a relatively recent transformation encourages the 
Muslim caretakers to re-align the shrine, as well as their 
religious practices along more ‘normative’ forms of Islam, or 
rather along Sufi Ashraf** (noble families) and ba-shar (orthodox) 
patterns. 

The most interesting fact about this shrine is the regular pres- 
ence of a Hindu priest, Prem Mali, a middle-class government 
servant who generally visits the dargah (Muslim shrine) once a 
week.*? Prem Mali claims to be possessed by the shahid (saintly 
martyr), allegedly buried in the sacred compound. The mysteri- 
ous shahid, whose name seems to be unknown to caretakersandidar.com 
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devotees alike, but is referred to as ‘Mama’ (maternal uncle), is 
believed to have miraculous healing powers that Prem Mali 
acquires during his trance. His bhanja (maternal nephew), buried 
near him, is. instead endowed with more limited powers. Nearly 
every Sunday, Prem comes to the shrine and attends to a crowd of 
devotees, although he never accepts money nor even sits for the 
traditional Jangar (common meal) in which Hindus and Muslims, 
both of high and low castes, participate. 

What follows is an account of my observation of Prem Mali at 
the shrine in April 2002. The Hindu priest climbed into the enclo- 
sure of the main tomb where offerings of flowers, incense and itr 
(perfume) had just been made. After a short time, he came into a 
trance and started to mutter a few words that were actually the 
beginning of the shahada. He went on speaking in Urdu and 
raised his hands in the gesture of a du‘a’. Then the devotees, both 
Hindus and Muslims, came near him one by one and he asked 
them what they wanted. In turn, he answered their questions and 
proposed solutions to those who explained their problems. I 
noted that as long as Prem Mali was possessed by the shahid, he 
uttered certain Arabic and Urdu words, but when the possession/ 
healing session was over, he resumed his former personality and 
apparently became an ‘ordinary’ North Indian, Hindi-speaking 
Hindu. 

Now, a few days later, when I paid Prem Mali a visit at his home 
in Jaipur, I observed that he kept images of gods and goddesses in 
a manner commonly practised by Hindus. Hence, those who did 
not visit the dargah of Mama-Bhanje would never suspect that he 
was in any way connected with Islam or Muslim practices. How- 
ever, even if such an accusation were brought forth about his 
Muslim activities at the shrine, he could probably state in defence 
that it is not him who recites the shahada, but rather the saint who 
was buried there. The fact that Prem Mali assumes a different 
(Hindu) name when he is at the Muslim shrine (Prem is not his 
real name) would also be brought forth as further evidence that it 
is not he who acts out Muslim practices. 

What is striking in many cases is that individuals alleged to be 
possessed display a remarkable knowledge of Muslim traditions," (42. com 
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How do such persons figure within the categories of Hindu and 
Muslim? If we admit, for example, that the shahada is a real pro- 
fession of faith, any person who recites it without being 
constrained by force must a priori be deemed a Muslim. 

Can one be described or categorized as a Hindu and a Muslim 
at the same time? Again, this question makes sense only if we 
think in terms of separate and clear-cut categories; it is obvious 
that they do not at all disturb the devotees for whom they consti- 
tute a common phenomenon, albeit divine and supernatural in its 
orientation. 


Redefining Islam in the South Asian context: 
A preliminary conclusion 


_ The evolution of the multiple Muslims communities mentioned 
above, having their roots in South Asia and the Islamic religious 
tradition (as developed in that region of the world in opposition to 
an ‘other’ i.e. Hindu traditions), provide examples of the diverse 
ways in which religious plurality is addressed. 

The dominant tendency which one can observe nowadays in 
the activities of various Muslim reforming organizations is to 
adopt a sharply marked and bounded understanding of Islam in 
opposition to a clearly defined Hinduism. In this way, different 
groups, such as the Imamshahi Guptis or the Sikh Muslims, as the 
descendants of the musician Mardana (Guru Nanak’s Muslim dis- 
ciple),*> but even the Pranamis in the context of contemporary 
India, increasingly find themselves in the position of having to 
make a choice about their religious affiliation. Much less frequent 
seems to be the opposite tendency, which characterizes, for 
instance, some Pranami religious leaders: to accept Islam and 
other traditions, by espousing a universal religion which encom- 
passes, albeit transcends, all other faiths. Similarly, in the 
twentieth century, the movement inspired by the Chishti Sufi 
Inayat Khan around 1910 started as a form of ‘encompassing 
Islam’ - a tradition deep-rooted in philosophical Sufism and in 
‘popular, devotional Islam, which still finds living expression all 
over South Asia in the worship of pirs and shahids in dargahsthatdar.com 
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function as ecumenical shared spaces. Later, Inayat Khan’s move- 
ment was to evolve into a religion called ‘Universal Sufism’ that 
eventually renounced even being defined as Islam.*° 

At this stage, we should find a response to the following ques- 
tion: should we continue to perceive these movements as 
‘syncretistic? In a similar way, the apparently strange cases of 
Abdul Sattar and Prem Mali, discussed above, are far from having 
become rare; similar practices can be observed in everyday reli- 
gious life. These tendencies have been hastily perceived as 
‘marginal, if not ‘abnormal, forms of religious ‘syncretism. 

As I have explained elsewhere,*’ the term ‘syncretism, which 
has been used indiscriminately to account for all religious move- 
ments or communities that cannot be easily defined as ‘Hindu’ or 
‘Muslim, is rather misleading. By oversimplifying a number of 
complex and distinct phenomena, this term ultimately conceals 
more than it reveals. “Syncretism is a concept that could, instead, 
be applied to all world cultures and religions, if one accepts the 
fact that these have never been ‘pure’ or ‘fixed’ entities, and that, 
everywhere and at each stage, civilizations are necessarily ‘syn- 
cretistic, and that is the reason why the ideal models of one 
encompassing and universal Hinduism or Islam must necessarily 
be ‘syncretistic’ if they do not want to shrink to the size of mere 
sectarian movements that are readily accepted by a minority and 
forcibly imposed upon the masses as ‘orthodoxy’ 

The three-fold model described in this article has been sug- 
gested in order to challenge the taken-for-granted categories that 
continue to be used in most discussions about religion. Religion, 
at the individual level, appears as a multi-layered social and men- 
tal phenomenon that can be analysed with the help of sociological 
but also psychoanalytical categories. By examining cases of cross- 
religious possession (a Hindu possessed by a Muslim pir and a 
Muslim possessed by a Hindu deity), Shail Mayaram comes to the 
conclusion that the usual discourse about ‘self’ and ‘other’ needs 
to be reframed in the religious field as well. Characteristically, one 
of her informants ends up declaring, “We believe in both 
Hinduism and Islam, which logically leads her to think that these 
ideas ‘translated from an individual to a macro-cultural ‘eveptidar.com 
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suggest a far more negotiable and fluid terrain of collective 
identities.** 

While religion is a complex social phenomenon, faith will cer- 
tainly always remain a strictly personal matter that no material 
power can ultimately manipulate. And the very fact that commu- 
nities are constituted by individuals may well continue to ensure 
enough fluidity to check the tide of religious extremism that has 
been continuously growing in our times. 

To conclude in the same challenging way, let me mention the 
interesting way in which the contemporary Pranami mainstream, 
defining itself as ‘basically’ Hindu, solves the practically insupera- 
ble obstacle which stands in their path to a ‘fully fledged’ 
Hinduization: the fact is, their religion is constantly referred to as 
‘Islam’ - and never as Hindu dharm or even Pranami ~ in their 
holy books. The sacred character of the scriptures, and the fre- 
quency with which the word is mentioned, precludes any 
possibility of changing the texts. A solution, however, has been 
found. In the modern Pranami glossaries, the denomination 
‘Islam’ is defined in the following way: “The meaning of Islam is 
peace, faith, devotion on the path to God?*? 

The ‘true spirit’ of religion, if any, has certainly inspired this 
definition which, modern and ecumenical as it is, reaches far back 
in the past, to the times when Islam emerged as the ‘Surrender to 
God, not so much a new religion as the culmination of previous 
faiths. As Aziz Esmail has it: ‘ultimately even “religion” is a terri- 
tory with indistinct borders.® | 
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